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THE AUTHENTICITY OF GOETHE'S SESENHEIM 

SONGS. 

While preparing my edition of Goethe's poems I found it 
necessary to examine again the arguments which in recent years 
have been advanced against the authenticity of Goethe's so-called 
Sesenheim songs. The results of my investigations were such as 
to warrant a new discussion of a question which, in my opinion, 
is no less important and interesting than similar problems con- 
nected with literary documents of greater antiquity. I begin 
with a brief statement of the facts. 

When Goethe in 1779 paid his final visit to Friederike Brion, 
he said in the account of this visit which he gave to Frau von 
Stein: "Ich fand alte Lieder, die ich gestiftet hatte." And in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit (Hempel, Vol. XII, p. 20) he writes of 
these songs: "Ich legte fur Friederiken manche Lieder bekann- 
ten Melodien unter. Sie hatten ein artiges Bandchen gegeben, 
wenige davon sind ubrig geblieben, man wird sie leicht aus 
meinen ubrigen herausfmden." There are, in fact, among the 
poems which Goethe published only two songs that belong to this 
period. What became of the other songs, the original existence 
of which is beyond question? 

In 1835 Heinrich Kruse, the German poet, paid a visit to 
Friederike's younger sister, Sophie, who allowed him to make 
a copy of a number of songs which she still had in her possession. 
In his account of this visit, published in Vol. XVII of the Deutsche 
Rundschau, Kruse says: "Sie [Sophie] zeigte mir zuletzt noch 
einige Kleinigkeiten, die sie von Goethes Hand zufallig ubrig 
behalten, und erlaubte mir herzlich gern, sie abzuschreiben." 
Three of the eleven songs which he copied were, according to 
Kruse, in Friederike's handwriting: "Kleine Blumen, kleine 
Blatter," "Jetzt fuhlt der Engel," and "Nun sitzt der Bitter." 
Whether the remaining eight poems were in Goethe's handwrit- 
ing he does not state directly in his account, but in a letter to 
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2 Julius Goebel 

Adalbert Baier he writes that the poems were partly written in 
Goethe's, partly in Friederike's hand. 

In spite of this positive assertion, the question has been raised: 
Were the songs which Kruse copied really in Goethe's hand- 
writing? Bielschowsky in an essay published in Vol. XII of the 
Goethe- J ahrbuch denies this, saying that what Kruse had before 
him was not Goethe's handwriting, but that of Lenz who, as is 
known, after Goethe's departure from Strassburg made the 
attempt to become the latter's successor in the affections of 
Friederike. Bielschowsky believes that his opinion finds support 
in the fact that August Stober, the Alsatian poet, who visited 
Sophie Brion in 1837, found only eight poems, all of which were 
copies, the originals having been lost. Stober printed these 
eight poems in his book Der Dichter Lenz unci Friederike von 
Sesenheim (1842), remarking in a footnote (p. Ill): "Diese 
Gedichte, die ich 1838 schon im Musenalmanach von Chamisso 
und Schwab mittheilte, waren im Besitz von Sophie Brion, Frie- 
derikens jtingster Sch wester ; die Originalien kamen ihr abhanden ; 
allein sie versicherte, die Abschriften seien getreu." 

It seems to me most peculiar reasoning to conclude that, 
because Stober did not find the originals, the poems which Kruse 
copied were in Lenz's handwriting. But even if we should grant 
Bielschowsky his remarkable conclusion, would it not be equally 
remarkable that Lenz had written or copied for Friederike the 
songs which are Goethe's unquestioned property? Would a 
jealous and envious lover, and a poet of unusual ability such as 
Lenz was copy the poems of his predecessor, whom he was 
anxious to supplant in the affections of the girl ? With the air of a 
district attorney who is trying to win his case Bielschowsky asks: 

" Wie ist Sophie auf den Gedanken verfallen, sich eine Copie herzu- 
stellen? Ahnte sie den Verlust der Originalien im Voraus? Das Gleiche 
fallt bei Friederiken auf. Wozu hat sie sich Abschriften verfertigt? 
Sollte es nicht wahrscheinlich sein, dass schon Krusen, in denjenigen 
Blattern, die er flir Abschriften Priederikens hielt, Abschriften Sophiens 
vorlagen, die sie sich zu der Zeit machte, wo die Originale noch in den 
Hftnden der Schwester waren? Denn von Goethe's Brief en und Liedern 
durfte [?] Sophie im Original nichts ererbt haben,obwohl sie das Gegen- 
theil versichert hat. Es lag fur eine alte Dame, flir die Schwester 
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Authenticity of Goethe's Sesenheim Songs 3 

Friederikens, die fortw&hrend nach Goethischen Handschriften gefragt 
wurde, die Verfuhrung nahe, auch iiber den Kahmen dessen hinaus, was 
sie als Goethisch ansah, von Goethischen Autographen zu sprechen." 

But is it really so strange a fact that Sophie, in order to 
guard against the possible loss of the original poems, for which 
she was asked so frequently, made a copy, or had one made, since 
we are not told that she made it herself? And is it really so 
incredible that Friederike made copies of the poems which, with- 
out doubt, were originally contained in Goethe's letters? Would 
a woman of fine feeling, in her position, not guard such letters as 
sacred treasures, and allow to curious visitors only the inspection 
of copies? There is, in my opinion, not the least reason to 
impeach the honesty and veracity of either Sophie or Kruse, and, 
until stronger and more convincing arguments are brought 
forward, we must believe that Kruse in 1835 saw the originals, 
and that these had been lost or were withheld in 1837, when 
Stober saw the copies. What became finally of Sophie's copies 
is not known. 1 

But the question concerning the authenticity of the originals 
which Kruse copied is not decided, after all, by our mere belief in 
the latter's veracity. Of the eleven poems, which he copied and 
afterward presented to Salomon Hirzel, three have since been 
discovered among the papers of Lenz at Moscow and are now in 
the possession of P. Th. Falck, the author of the book Friederike 
Brion. Does this discovery not make it possible that Kruse was 
after all deceived in the handwriting, and that, among the origi- 
nals which he saw, there were some in the handwriting of Lenz? 
It seems to me that we must choose between two possibilities. 
The originals which Kruse saw were either all in the handwriting 
of Lenz, or else the latter copied the three poems found among 
his papers from the originals in Friederike's possession. We 
have seen already that the first possibility is excluded, because it 
seems impossible that Lenz should have written or copied for 
Friederike the poems dedicated to her by Goethe. And had 
there been, beside Friederike's, two different handwritings in the 

i It may be worth mentioning here that Sophie Brion is said to have entrusted the 
manuscripts to a young clergyman by the name of Spohr, who soon afterwards perished in 
America. See Lccros, Friederike Brion, p. 172. 
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originals, Kruse would certainly have recorded the fact. There 
is, however, sufficient proof that Lenz tried to get possession' of 
everything concerning Goethe's relations to Friederike, and it 
does not seem to me impossible that he obtained from her a copy 
of the poems in question, as he obtained from Goethe a copy of 
the latter's drama Prometheus. 

Far more important and decisive than the complicated exterior 
criteria for the authenticity of our songs is, in my opinion, the 
inner evidence which the poems furnish of Goethe's authorship. 
Bielschowsky, who in the essay quoted above is following von 
Loeper, Strehlke, and other critics, has collected material from 
Lenz's poems for the purpose of disproving the authenticity of at 
least five songs. I hope to show in the following that Bielschowsky 
is mistaken in his essential arguments. Before I discuss, however, 
the poems in question singly a few general remarks may be in place. 

Although the eleven poems originated from various situa- 
tions and at various times, they have in common certain 
characteristics of thought and expression which stamp them as 
the product of one author. Thus, in four of the songs Friederike 
is represented as the sun of his life, giving happiness and sun- 
shine, as, e. g., in No. 9 (I quote according to the numbering of 
Der junge Goethe, Vol. I, pp. 261 ff.): 

In einem deiner Blicke 

Liegt Sonnenschein und Glftck. 
****** 

Der Wiesen grliner Schimmer 
Wird trftb wie mein Gesicht, 
Sie seh'n die Sonne nimmer, 
Und ich Friederiken nicht. 

Again in No. 1, the authenticity of which Bielschowsky questions: 

Erwache Friederike, 
Vertreib die Nacht, 
Die einer deiner Blicke 
Zum Tage macht. 
Again in No. 5: 

Seit du entfernt will keine Sonne scheinen, 
and in No. 4: 

Die Sonne scheint ihm schwarz, der Boden leer, 
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Authenticity of Goethe's Sesenheim Songs 5 

both of which poems are assigned to Lenz by von Loeper, 
Strehlke, Weinhold, and Bielschowsky. It seems to me impos- 
sible, however, that Lenz, unless he copied and imitated it 
directly, should have used for Friederike the same comparison 
with the sun. Nor have the commentators and critics of our 
poems as yet pointed out the close correspondence between 
Goethe's account of his experiences at Sesenheim in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit and certain passages in our poems. And this 
correspondence speaks all the more for the authenticity of the 
"doubtful" songs, since we have no evidence that Goethe pos- 
sessed more than two of the poems of this period when he wrote 
his account. 

The first poem which von Loeper, Weinhold, Bielschowsky, 
and others assign to Lenz is No. 4, beginning: "Ach bist du 
fort," etc. It is not necessary to assume, as Bielschowsky does, 
that this poem, which suggests to the careful reader in more than 
one way the passionate strains of the later Elegie, was written at 
Sesenheim. It is, on the other hand, quite possible that it was 
composed after Friederike's departure from Strassburg, and it is 
not improbable that our poem records far more faithfully than the 
later account in Dichtung und Wahrheit the painful effect which 
Friederike's visit had upon Goethe. But in the following passage 
of this account the reminiscence of the complaint that Friederike 
did not notice him still finds expression (Hempel, Vol. XVIII, p. 

23): "Auch mit mir machte sich's Friederike leicht Sie 

schien mir keinen andern Vorzug zu geben als den, dass sie ihr 
Begehren, ihre Wunsche, eher an mich .... richtete." With 
this compare the second strophe of our poem : 

. . . . ich sah dich Abschied nehmen, 

Dein gottlich Aug' in Thranen stehn 

Flir deine Freundinnen — des Jiinglings stummes Gramen 

Blieb unbemerkt, ward nicht gesehn. 

That our poem was written after Friederike's visit to Strassburg, 
which had disillusioned Goethe to a great extent, seems to me 
evident also from the expression: 

aus welchen gUldnen Tr&umen 
Erwach ich nun zu meiner Qual? 
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6 Julius Goebel 

With almost the same words Goethe refers to his love for 
Friederike in the famous portrait of himself, contained in the 
review of the Gedichte eines polnischen Juden: 1 "Lass, o Genius 
unseresVaterlandes,baldeinen Jungling aufblfihen, .... dessen 
empfindendes Herz sich wohl auch f angen liesse, sich aber stolz im 
Augenblick wieder loss riss, wenn er aus dem dichtenden Traum 
erwachend fftnde, dass seine Gottin nur schon, nur munter sei." 

Criticising the expressions Verzweiflung, Gram, Sterben, which 
occur in our poem, Bielschowsky says: "Die Verzweiflung, das 
Grab, entsetzlich, grausam sind in keinem subjectiven Liede des 
}ungen Goethe [by the way, did Goethe at any time write songs 

other than subjective?] zu finden Das 'Sterben^ ist gleich- 

falls auch nicht mehr als einmal in der Lyrik des jungen Goethe 
zu belegen." Evidently Bielschowsky did not read carefully 
enough, or he would have discovered the following passages in 
which Goethe does speak of death. In the Leipziger Liederbuch? 
"Der Schmetterling": 

In des Pappillons Gestalt 

Flattr' ich nach den lelzten Zilgen 

Zu den vielgeliebten Stellen. 

"An Venus," 3 

Lass mir Giltige — dem Minos 
Seys an meinem Tod gemig — 

Mein Gedachtniss ! 
* * * * * $ 

Aus dem Lethe 

Soil ich trinken, wenn ich sterbe, 

Ach befreye mich davon. 

" Einzeichnung auf die Tafel in der Buchenlaube bei Sesenheim," 4 

Es mag der Dichter sterben, 
Der diesen Reim gemacht. 

In his letter to Friederike Oeser of November 8, 1768 : 5 
Ich kam zu Dir, ein Todter aus dem Grabe, 
Den bald ein zweiter Todt zum zweitenmal begrfibt; 
Und wem er nur einmal recht nah urns Haupt geschwebt, 
Der bebt 
Bey der Erinnerung, gewiss so lang er lebt. 

i Derjunge Goethe, Vol. II, pp. i40 ff. 

' Ibid., Vol. I, p. 98. 3 Ibid., p. 110. i Ibid., p. 270. » Ibid., p. 30. 
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Authenticity of Goethe's Sesenheim Songs 7 

And in another letter:' "Sie [Fr. Oeser] wollten sich zu Todte 
lachen, wie ein Mensch die Carrikaturidee haben konnte, im 
20sten Jahre an der Lungensucht zu sterben." Similar thoughts 
of an early death we find in his letters to Charlotte Buff, and 
even during his Italian journey. We may, therefore, dismiss 
without hesitation as a myth the representation of Goethe which 
would have us believe that he was always " der gltlckliche Lieb- 
haber, und eine viel zu frohe Natur, um zu solchem forcirten 
Ausdruck der inneren Bewegung zu greifen." 

Bielschowsky continues: "Ausser den Schmerzensausdrucken 
sind aber in dem Gedichte noch andere Wendungen, die Fremd- 
linge in Goethes Reiche. 'Die Sonne scheint ihm schwarz,' heisst 
es in der vierten Strophe, 'die Baume bltlhn ihm schwarz.' Goethe 
hatte weder das Bild gebraucht, noch ware er an dem Epithet 
'schwarz' hangen geblieben." But this expression does not 
appear extraordinary at all, if we remember, as I have pointed 
out already, how frequently Goethe compares Friederike to the 
sun in these songs. And so deeply was this comparison impressed 
upon his mind that he remembered it when he wrote the account 
in Dichtung und Wahrheit. Thus the lines: 

Erwache, Friederike, 

Vertreib die Nacht, 
Die einer deiner Blicke 

Zum Tage macht 

occur almost literally in the following passage of D. u. W~., Vol. 
XXI, p. 203: "Friederikens Reden hatten jedoch nichts Mond- 
scheinhaf tes ; durch die Klarheit womit sie sprach, machte sie die 
Nacht zum Tage.' 1 '' But she is not only the sunshine of his life, 
her absence changes the very colors of nature, No. 9 : 

Der Wiesen gruner Schimmer 

Wird triib wie mein Gesicht, 
Sie sehn die Sonne nimmer 

Und ich Friedriken nicht. 

If here the green meadows appear to him trttb, why should it be 
unlike Goethe to describe in the other poem the trees and even 

1 Derjunge Goethe, Vol. I, p. 47. 
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the sun as schwarzf Or is it unlike Goethe to let the unhappy 
lover in the classic elegy "Alexis und Dora" say: 

Du ltigst nur den Himmel; 
Welle! dein herrliches Blau ist mir die Farbe der Nacht [i. e., schwarz]. 

The expression Vollkommenheit in strophe 6 is not, as Biel- 
schowsky thinks, a mere abstract noun, if we remember the 
frequent representation of allegories on the stage during the 
eighteenth century. Thus Frau Neuber, the famous actress, 
gave in 1737 at Strassburg a play called Die Verehrung der 
Vollkommenheit, in which the latter appeared: "als Minerva 
mit Helm, Schild, Lanze und Harnisch, blau gekleidet." ' 
The lines in strophe 6: 

Ein andrer mag nach jenen Puppen schauen, 
Ihm sind die Narrinnen verleidt, 

agree with the following passage from Goethe's letter to Frie- 
derike: 2 "Sie wollten nicht glauben, dass mir der Stadtldrm auf 
Ihre susse Landfreuden missfallen wilrde. Gewiss, Mamsell, 
Strassburg ist mir noch nie so leer vorgekommen, als jetzo." 
Bielschowsky, as well as von Loeper and Weinhold, overlooks the 
fact that there is in the last strophe of our poem an expression 
that belongs entirely to Goethe. It is the expression ich wanke 
which occurs also in the poem "Elysium" (1772) : 3 

Und ich wanke, nahe mich, 
Blicke, seufze, wanke. 

The poem, "Wo bist du itzt," etc. (No. 5), is perhaps, as 
Dtlntzer suggests, one of the songs which Goethe "bekannten 
Melodien unterlegte," showing, at the same time in several places, 
his authorship. Thus in line 2 he speaks of Friederike's singing, 
as he does in No. 8 ; in line 5 he compares her to the sun, as he 
does in Nos. 1, 4, and 9, and the expression, "Wo lacht die Flur" 
occurs literally in the Mayfest: "Wie lacht die Flur." The form 
itzt for jetzt should not annoy the critics, since it was evidently 
needed as a rhyme for besitzt. Finally the lines: 

i See Archiv fUr Litteraturgeschichte, Vol. X, pp. 453 ff. For Goethe's use of " Vollkom- 
menheit" and "vollkommen" compare D. j. O., Vol. I, pp. 6, 96, 347. For his use of 
Jangling in the second strophe see ibid., pp. 95, 97, 104, 106, 107, 109. 

a D. j. Q., Vol. I, p. 247. 3 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 2*. 
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Authenticity of Goethe's Sesenheim Songs 9 

Schon rufen Hirt und Herden 
Dich bang zuriick, 

are not necessarily, as Bielschowsky thinks, "eine aus der Schafer- 
poesie entlehnte Floskel." They suggest to me one of the many 
poetic games which Goethe improvised at Sesenheim, presumably 
a pastoral play, in which Friederike was his shepherdess. 

The next poem which Bielschowsky claims for Lenz is No. 3, 
beginning, "Nun sitzt der Bitter an dem Ort." His arguments 
which are based upon the diction and the metrics of the poem 
are, however, too weak to deserve contradiction. The fact that 
Goethe was accustomed already during this Leipzig period to call 
himself a knight is sufficient reason for me to assign this poem to 
him. Thus he writes to Friederike Oeser: 1 "Und wenn Sie an 
einem schOnen Sommerabend am Fenster stehen und ein Mensch 
in seltsamem Aufzug uber die Brticke getrabt kommt, so bin 
ich's, der irrende Bitter." And in the poem "An den Mond" 2 

he sings: 

Und in wollustvoller Ruh, 
Sah der weitverschlagne Ritter 
Durch das glaserne Gegitter, 
Seines Madgens Nftchten zu. 

It seems quite probable that Goethe had called himself a knight 
before the girls at Sesenheim, and that in consequence he was 
told by them to ride out in search of some adventure. To apply, 
as Bielschowsky does, the strict rules of metrics to a Gelegen- 
heitsgedicht like ours is unjust, inasmuch as Goethe neglected 
strict metrical rules until after his Italian journey. 3 

Another song which Bielschowsky assigns to Lenz is No. 8, 
beginning "Balde seh ich Rickgen wieder." The diction of this 
poem is so peculiarly Goethe's that doubt of its authenticity 
seems to be excluded. I shall give in the following a number of 
passages in support of my opinion. The superlative silsstes in 
the line, "Nach der sussten Melodie," seems to me impossible for 
the Livonian Lenz, while it is the form to which Goethe was 
accustomed in his Frankfort dialect. It occurs also in the poem 
"Abschied'V 

i D. j. <?., Vol. I, p. 57. 3 See Ooethe-Jahrbnch, Vol. XXII, p. 218. 

2/6id„ p. 108. *D.j.a„ Vol. I, p. 111. 
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Traurig wird in dieser Stunde 
Selbst der Liebe susstes Pfand. 
The line: 

Lange hab' ich nicht gesungen 

corroborates the statement in Dichtung und Wahrheit, Vol. XXII, 
p. 20: "Unter diesen Umgebungen trat unversehens die Lust zu 
dichten, die ich lange nicht gef-Uhlt hatte, wieder hervor." Again, 
the anxiety of the verses: 

Denn mich dngsten tiefe Schmerzen 

Und der wahre Gram im Herzen 
Geht nicht iiber in mein Lied. 

is recorded in the following passages of Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
Vol. XXII, p. 49: "Solchen Zerstreuungen und Heiterkeiten gab 
ich mich um so lieber und zwar bis zur Trunkenheit hin, als mich 
mein leidenschaftliches Verhaltniss zu Priederike nunmehr zu 

dngstigen anting Wenngleich die Gegenwart Friederikens 

mich dngstigte, so wusste ich doch nichts Angenehmeres, als 
abwesend an sie zu denken." But the decisive line which, in my 
opinion, stamps the poem as Goethe's, is the line: 

Doch jetzt sing' ich. 

It was in Sesenheim where Goethe learned the important 
lesson of his life: to do as the moment bids. Thus. in a letter to 
Salzmann he writes: 1 "Die Welt ist so sch6n! so schOn! Wer's 
geniessen konnte! Ich bin manchmal argerlich daruber, und 
manchmal halte ich mir erbauliche Erbauungsstunden uber das 
Heute, tiber diese Lehre, die unsrer Gluckseligkeit so unent- 
behrlich ist." And the same thought is expressed in No. 2, 2 

Jetzt fuhlt der Engel, was ich fuhle, 
Ihr Herz gewann ich mir beim Spiele, 
Und sie ist nun von Herzen mein. 
Du gabst mir, Schicksal, diese Freude, 
Nun lass auch Morgen sein wie Heute, 
Und lehr, mich ihrer wlirdig sein. 

Concerning the closing lines of our poem : 

1 D. j. O., Vol. I, p. 253. 2 Ibid., p. 263. 
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Authenticity of Goethe's Sesenheim Songs 11 

Ja, ich gSbe diese Gabe [of enjoying the Jetzt, the present] 
Nicht fur alle Kloster Wein. 

Bielschowsky remarks: "Auch die Schlusswendung scheint mir 
nicht Goethisch. Ein Dichter von so unsicherem Tactgeftihl wie 
Lenz mochte einen solchen fur ein Trinklied passenden Abschluss 
hier fur brauchbar halten, nicht aber ein Goethe." Bielschowsky 
forgot, or did not know of, the important r6le which wine played 
in Goethe's life, and his criticism again goes to show how insuffi- 
cient and misleading aesthetic reasoning of this sort is. That 
Goethe should have thought in this poem of alle Kldster Wein 
to make him forget the tiefen Schmerzen and den wahren Gram 
in seinem Herzen is but natural, if we remember from the pas- 
sage quoted before how he gave himself over to all kinds of 
" Zerstreuungen und Heiterkeiten und zwar bis zur Trunken- 
tieitP His letters to Salzmann, written from Sesenheim during 
this time, fully corroborate this. 

The last poem which Bielschowsky suspects as belonging to 
Lenz is No. 1, beginning: "Erwache Priederike." Again he 
bases his arguments upon aesthetic and stylistic considerations, 
although the poem is a most unpretentious Gelegenheitsgedicht, 
whose author scolds the muses, because they do not obey him, since 

Der Schlaf hat ihn verlassen, 
Doch wacht er nicht. 

To scold and reproach the drowsy poet now for writing contra- 
dictory passages and using weak expressions, as Bielschowsky 
does, is to miss the humor of the situation. Our serenade was 
not composed for critics, but for a girl fast asleep, to whom it 
made little difference whether the serenader said in one strophe 
that the nightingale was silent, and in another that she sang. 
And nothing confirms better than this contradiction the sleepiness 
of our poet, who could not think of polishing his poem afterward 
without destroying his best effects. The condition in which 
Goethe wrote the song may perhaps also have influenced his 
handwriting, of which Kruse remarks: "von nachlassig ver- 
stellter Hand." 

But there are certain passages in the poem which show 
Goethe's genius, despite his temporary drowsiness. The lines, 
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Erwache Friederike, 

Vertreib die Nacht, 
Die einer deiner Blicke 

Zum Tage macht, 

I have discussed already. Another passage which, as Duntzer 
pointed out, reveals the authorship of Goethe, are the verses: 

Es zittert Morgenschimmer 

Mit blodem Licht, 
Errothend durch dein Zimmer, 

Und weckt dich nicht. 

Since the same metaphor is used by Goethe in his Pandora, 
Bielschowsky, in his distress, suggests that, unless both poets 
derived the metaphor from a common source, Lenz had heard it 
from Goethe at Strassburg. I need not add that I consider this 
the ridiculous subterfuge of a pseudo-philological method. 

The form schlagi in the same strophe, which lacks the umlaut, 
is not as Bielschowsky thinks a mere makeshift for the sake of 
the rhyme, but the regular form derived from O. H. G. slagdn, 
slagOta, still used in Bavaria. 1 

Finally the passage in which the hand of the great poet is 
manifest are the lines: 

ErrOthen und erblassen 
Sieh sein Gesicht. 

They suggest to me Sigfrid's thoughts in the famous strophe of 
the Nibelungenlied (284 L.): 

Er dahte in slnem muote: 'wie kunde daz ergan, 
daz ich dich minnen solde? daz ist ein tumber wan. 
sol aber ich dich fremden, s6 waere ich samfter t6t.' 
er wart von gedanken dicke bleich unde rdt. 

Julius Goebel. 

Stanford University. 

i See Schmelleb, Bair. WOrterbuch, Vol. Ill, p. 439, and Gbaff, AUhochd. Sprach- 
achatz, under $lagOn. 
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